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EDITORIALS 


NIELSEN 
REPORT 


—On another page of this issue choice 


bits have been listed from the 24th annual 
Nielsen Report to Retail Food Stores. 


Every owner, manager, and salesman should write the 
Nielsen Company for the complete report, so that he 
will have this important information at his fingertips 
at all times. These basic facts should form the basis 
for coming production and sales plans. 


Editorials could be written on each of the trends 
indicated. Several weeks ago, for instance, this column 
spoke of the tremendous new markets created by the 
continuing population increase. But in our opinion the 
report emphasizes trends in three areas that deserve 
the particular attention of the industry. Definitely not 
in order of importance for some of the other trends 
may well be even more important, these are: 1—The 
out-of-stock situation; 2—TIncreasing popularity of 
larger sizes; and 3—Fewer and large buyers. 


OUT-OF-STOCK—These figures are amazing though 
not exactly surprising. It is trite but so true to say 
that you can’t sell goods from an empty wagon. This 
condition affects not only packers’ labels but private 
labels as well, from the packers’ standpoint, we mean. 
This is a toughy, it will require the best brains of the 
industry to solve it. It’s a good subject for debate at 
this fall’s conventions with retailer, wholesaler, and 
packer representatives on the panel. It’s a good sub- 
ject, too, for convention bull sessions, and of course, 
company management sessions. Let’s bring it out in 
the open and see what can be done about it. 


LARGER SIZES—Retilers have been crying for these 
in both frozen ad canned form for a couple of years 
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now, but no one seems to do much about it. In this re- 
spect the industry has had its head in the sand since 
the close of World War II. And not only the industry, 
but occasionally we read and hear someone who should 
know better, refer to the modern small families. Look 
around you. These youngsters are having children as 
though they were on a production line, and incidentally, 
putting many of us, their fathers and mothers, to 
shame. Look at the birth figures, 2.38 million in 1935, 
4.31 million in 1957. Look at the old folks, 6.8 percent 
of the population over 64 years of age in 1940, 8.7 per- 
cent in 1958. Actually the 303 can came 15 years too 
late, and the size of the frozen food package was never 
realistically designed. In recent years there have been 
many instances where 2!4’s were sold at a premium 
while 303’s were a drug on the market. 


CONCENTRATION—There’s no denying that the 
consumer prefers to shop in the large supers offering 
a wide variety of choice. And despite FTC investiga- 
tions (see item this issue) and whatnot, buyers con- 
tinue to get larger and more powerful, till now indus- 
try procedure has been to knock off a nickel or a dime 
a dozen to get this preferred account. Obviously this 
is not the answer. Will the industry one day wake 
up to the fact that by granting concessions to these 
large accounts, they are killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg? Will the industy stop its own malpractices? 
Will it support legislation to give the smaller, more 
numerous buyers a fair shake? If not, obviously the 
canning and the freezing industry will witness an even 
greater accelleration in small packer failures. 
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BETTER PROFITS 


Nielsen's Report To Retail Food 


Stores Charts 


(Excerpts from the advance report issued this 
week. Readers may obtain a copy by writing A. Cc. 
Niclsen Co., 2101 Howard St., Chicago 45, Illinois.) 


SALES CLIMB 57% IN 7 YEARS 

Averaging an 8.0% increase per year, 
in seven years retail grocery and com- 
bination stores have built up their total 
dollar volume to an annual level that 
is 57% greater than it was in 1950. 


GAINS CONTINUE IN 1958 

Far from being affected by the busi- 
ness recession, food store dollar volumes 
in the first half of 1958 continued their 
spectacular upward trend. Sales of all 
food markets through June of 1958 were 
8.7% above the same period of 1957. 


FOOD TONNAGE SALES 
RISE 14% TO 20% 

There are more tons of goods being 
moved through food markets now than 
ever before. This helps refute the idea 
that food store total dollar-sales increases 
are due primarily to higher prices. 


POPULATION EXPANDS 
TOWARD PACIFIC 

Since the mid-1930’s, when our domestic 
population numbered around 127 million, 
a steady, at times accelerating, increase 
has been evident. The Census Bureau 
estimate for July 1, 1957, exceeded 170 
million. For July 1, 1958, the estimate 
topped 173 million. It is quite evident 
that this population growth, despite its 
accompanying multitude of problems, has 
given many opportunities to retail store 
operators to expand and improve their 
operations. 


Of paramount importance to the future 
of every food retailer is the anticipated 
population of the area where he operates. 
In detail, the Census Bureau has esti- 
mated the population which each state 
may expect to have by the year 1970. 
Using the 1955 populations for each state 
as a base, the percent of increase or de- 
crease by 1970 is shown on an accom- 
panying map. 

Florida’s anticipated increase of 65% 
leads in the Eastern section of the coun- 
try. Delaware and Maryland at 52% 
and 45% respectively are not far behind. 
-Expected population growths in nearly 
all of the western states greatly exceed 
the U. S. probable increase of 27%. New 
Mexico (42%) and Texas (34%) are 
highest in the Southwest. Colorado 
(42%) leads the West Central area, 
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Major Trends 


Michigan (43%) the East Central sec- 
tion. 

Though all seven major sections of the 
country will grow substantially in pop- 
ulation, the Pacific area (52%) leads be- 
cause the majority of its states are 
among the leaders in anticipated popula- 
tion expansion. 


9% DO 62% OF BUSINESS 

Almost two-thirds of the total food 
store business for a twelve-month period 
ending April 1, 1958 was done by 9% 
of the stores. These outlets are the chains 
which averaged better than $900,000 
each in sales, plus the large independent 
supermarkets, which averaged about 
$700,000 each. Their combined share of 
the total food store volume for this pe- 
riod was 62%. 


SUPERS GROW 

New supermarkets opened in 1955 pro- 
vided parking spaces for an average of 
170 cars, but the new markets opened in 
1957 averaged nearly a third more park- 
ing capacity by providing spaces for 223 
cars per store. 


STORE SIZE KEYED TO AREA 

Building area used for selling purposes 
(in 1957) ranged from 62% in New Eng- 
land to 75% in the Southwest. The new 
Pacific markets have the largest selling 
areas, averaging 16,200 square feet per 
store. 


ARE FOOD PRICES THE VILLAIN? 

Thirty years ago an hour of labor in 
a factory would buy 6 to 7 loaves of 
bread, a pound of butter, or about 4 
quarts of fresh milk for a worker’s fam- 
ily.... Today, one hour of factory labor 
will buy 12 loaves of bread, almost 3 
pounds of butter, or about 9 quarts of 
milk, as well as correspondingly larger 
amounts of every other basic food com- 
modity (notably canned foods). On this 
evidence, food prices cannot be tagged as 
the villain in today’s cost of living. 
Granted, food prices are higher than be- 
fore, but other costs have soared even 
higher. In reality, today’s wage earners 
buy more and better foods with their pay 
than ever before in history, Also, the 
food commodities included in the Con- 
sumer Price Index are necessarily few 
in number. If prices of some of them are 
considered too high, because of local, sea- 


sonal or other conditions, there are 
literally thousands of other items 
(canned foods, for instance) which 
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housewives can select from market 
shelves to keep their food costs down. 


HOW MANY TRANSACTIONS 
PER $1,000? 

Of a number of universally consumed 
food lines which in 1957 accounted for 
nearly $110 of each $1,000 of all food 
store sales, one commodity accounted for 
as much as $27.22 of the $110, another 
for as little as $3.28. ... Thirty trans- 
actions were needed to bring in the 
$27.22-per-$1,000 store volume for the 
largest selling commodity, and 34 trans- 
actions were required for the $3.25-per- 
$1,000. 


ONLY 5% OF 220 BRANDS SHOW 
NO OUT-OF-STOCK 


Even in these days of generally ade- 
quate supplies of merchandise plus avail- 
able manpower to keep merchandise mov- 
ing and shelves stocked, out-of-stock con- 
ditions still exist in noticeable propor- 
tions. 

As of April 1, 1958, 47 of 220 brands or 
21% of the total, were not found in stock 
in 6% or more of the food stores normal- 
ly handling these brands. Another 50 
brands, 23% of the total, were not to be 
found in from 4 to 5% of the stores. 
Both of these out-of-stock percentages 
are considered above normal because 
there always are a few stores, from 1% 
to 3% of the total, which usually lack 
stocks of over half of the 220 brands. 
Only 11 brands, 5% , were found in stock 
in every store on April 1. Bear in mind 
that these figures represent the situation 
throughout the entire country. The out- 
of-stock figures in some areas are con- 
siderably higher. 

LARGER SIZES GAIN POPULARITY 

Large size packages of various food 
store commodities are growing in im- 
portance. In 19538, the leading brand of 
a particlular commodity group obtained 
45% of unit sales. In 1954, the manu- 
facturer of the brand introduced a large 
“family” size on the market. Sales of this 
new size were small at first, and the 
brand involved obtained practically the 
same share of total sales as it held the 
previous year. 

In 1955, the family size became more 
popular, and the brand’s share of total 
sales began to pick up. The increase con- 
tinued through 1956 and 1957, and the 
family size increased its share to 17.3%. 
This brought the brand’s share of the 
market (on a unit basis) to nearly 54% 
—from 45% in 1953. Placed on a dollar 
basis, the share for the brand in ques- 
tion would be even larger because of the 
higher price per package of the family 
size. 


NEW TYPES OF PRODUCTS 
SPUR SALES 


On an index basis, using sales of de- 
odorants in 1950 as a base level, the 
market for deodorants rose over the 
years to a 1957 level three times as great 
as the 1950 volumes. ... Using package 
sales in 1950 as the index base, nearly 
two and a half times more packages were 
sold in 1957 than in 1950. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


A complete line of food prepared with wine has been placed 
in national distribution by Wine Foods, Inc., 1711 S. Normal 
Street, Chicago. The 26 items being offered by Wine Foods 
include fruits, vegetables, pickles, preserves, juices, jellies, 
meat sauces, dressings, and vinegar. Company literature points 
out that wine has been used in such quantities “as to be 
abundant yet not overpowering” and that many years were 
spent in the proper preparation of this wide and selective 
list. Glass jars and bottles by O-I; closures by White Cap; 
and labels by Fort Dearborn Lithographing Co. 


SUNCROP COOPERATIVE 
ACCEPTS NEW MEMBERS 


The first charter meeting of the incor- 
porators of Suncrop Foods Cooperative, 
Inc., took place at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, on Thursday, October 
16. Suncrop Foods Cooperative, Inc., is 
the official name of the group of Tri-State 
canners who have joined forces to sell 
their products cooperatively. The move- 
ment had been previously referred to as 
the United Foods Plan. The Suncrop 
charter had been approved under the 
Laws of the State of Maryland as of 
July 29, 1958. 


At is organizational meeting last week 
the incorporators, who constitute the or- 
ganizing Board of Directors, elected tem- 
porary officers to serve until the first 
meeting of members, when a _ regular 
Board will be elected, who will then elect 
their officers. Charles B. Silver, II, 
Charles B. Silver & Son, Inc., Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, was elected temporary 
Secretary and all inquiries should be 
addressed to him. 


Following the adoption of the By-Laws 
and the election of officers, the incor- 
porators, five in number, accepted seven 
new members, bringing the total to 
twelve, and representing over a million 
cases. There are a number of other 
memberships pending. Action on these 
will be taken at the first special meeting 
of the members, which has been called for 
10:00 A.M. on December 3 at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. At 
that time the membership will elect a 
Board of Directors, which in turn will 
eloct the officers. 


The Sunecrop name has been cleared 
in all 48 states, according to a _ state- 
ment by Secretary Bob Silver. Mr. Silver 
also advises that although there is no 
thought of immediate use of a common 
lavel, the first sale in interstate com- 
neree has been made under the “Sun- 
crop” brand. This, he explained, is to 
establish prior use in the event use of 
a ommon label later becomes a reality. 
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FLORIDA CITRUS PROMOTION 


The Florida Citrus Commission will 
spend approximately $1,500,000 for in- 
store promotional activities this season. 
The theme of the program will be “The 
Three Feet in the Quarter Mile That 
Counts,” designed to stop and arrest 
attention of the potential customer 
whereby she will reach that three addi- 


NEW PICKLE PACK AGE—A new high- 
shoulder style paneled pickle jar is now 
being used by Manhattan Pickle Com- 
pany, Chicago, for their pack of “Farm 
Home” and “Manhattan Home Style” 
brands of Kosher Dill Pickles. The new 
design quart glass container reverts to 
the traditional paneled design of the 
Manhattan pickle jar of twenty-five years 
ago when Manhattan first introduced 
fresh pack Kosher Dill Pickles to the 
trade. The glass containers are supplied 
by Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation; 
closures by White Cap, and labels by 
Fort Dearborn Lithograph Company. 
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tional feet for a Florida citrus product 
during her stay in the store. 


Frank D. Arn, director of the Commis- 
sion’s advertising, explains that while the 
average shopper covers a quarter of a 
mile pushing a shopping basket in a 
supermarket “it is actually the reaching 
of the three feet for the product that 
counts.” 


First of the promotions will be during 
November and December with the title 
“Florida Sunshine Time’, covering such 
products as tangerines, fresh oranges and 
grapefruit, frozen orange concentrate, 
and canned grapefruit juice. The Jan- 
uary-February-March promotion will be 
titled “Winter Health Sale’’ when fresh 
grapefruit and oranges and chilled and 
canned orange juice will be featured. The 
“Spring Time Festival” is scheduled for 
April and May and will feature Valencia 
oranges, grapefruit sections, frozen and 
chilled orange juice, and canned grape- 
fruit juice. The final event of the season 
“Beat the Heat” will take place in June 
and will revolve around frozen’ orange 
concentrate. 


CAN SALES RISE 


August shipments of metal cans, fol- 
lowing the growth pattern established in 
the first eight months of the year, regis- 
tered an 8.1 per cent gain over August, 
1957, the Can Manufacturers Institute 
reports. 


Steel consumed in August to make 
metal cans cafe to 590,606 tons, mak- 
ing the total steel consumed from Janu- 
ary 1 to the end of August 3,142,834 tons. 


Most of the 13 end-use categories of 
metal cans showed increases in the com- 
parative August figures with cans for 
fish and seafood leading with a 29.1 per 
cent gain. Other increases were in cans 
for dairy products, up 28.2 per cent; cans 
for fruit and veketables, up 13.5 per cent, 
and coffee cans, up 7.4 per cent. 
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WASHINGTON 


FTC Launches Investigation of 
The Food Industry 


A short notice advising the industry 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
would inaugurate an active campaign in 
this field was carried in the news items 
of this publication last week. Because of 
the importance of this acticity, text of 
the FTC announcement now available, is 
reproduced below: 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
adopted a resolution directing an investi- 
gation and study of the food industry. 


In taking the action, the Commission 
pointed out that many complaints have 
been received concerning the development 
in recent years of concentration of pow- 
er, collusive price acticn and unfair com- 
petitive methods in the industry. 


The resolution also notes that a goodly 
number of all FTC antimonopoly in- 
vestigations are of alleged law viola- 
tions by industry members. 


The investigation is directed toward 
the integration and concentration of eco- 
nomic power at the retail level of dis- 
tribution in the industry. However, the 
Commission emphasized, not only will the 
practices of retailers be considered, but 
also those of focd wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, distributors and brokers, if 
relevant to the investigation. 


RESOLUTION 


INQUIRY INTO THE COMPETITIVE METHODS 
AND PRACTICES USED IN MARKETING FOOD 


Whereas, a substantial percentage of 
all antimonopoly investigations by the 
Federal Trade Commission is of alleged 
violations of law by parties in the food 
industry; and 


Whereas, the Commission has received 
many complaints that in the evolution of 
food distribution in recent years there 
have developed tendencies to concentra- 
tion of economic power, to collusive price 
action and to unfair competitive meth- 
ods; and 


Whereas, there is broad public interest 
in preserving competitive free enterprise 
in the food industry and in preventing 
unfair methods of competition in that 
industry; and 


Whereas, it appears to the Commission 
that, for the reasons stated herein, and 
for the purposes set forth in Section 6 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
an investigation of the food industry by 
the Federal Trade Commission would be 
in the public interest; 


Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Commission in the exercise of the pow- 
ers vested in it by Sections 6 and 9 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, and 
with the aid of any and all powers con- 
ferred upon it by law and any and all 
compulsory processes available to it, do 
forthwith proceed to investigate and 
study the integration and concentration 
of economic power at the retail level of 
distribution in the food industry, which 
investigation and study shall include 
consideration not only of the organiza- 
tion, business, conduct, practices, and 
management of corporations engaged in 
commerce and which sell focd products 
at the retail level of distribution but shall 
also include investigation and study of 
corporations operating as wholesalers, 
manufacturers, distributors, brokers, or 
otherwise concerned with the distribution 
of food products in commerce to the ex- 
tent that a consideration of their organ- 
ization, business, conduct, practices, and 
management is relevant and pertinent to 
the aforesaid investigation and study. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Robert M. Parrish, 
Secretary.” 


U. S. Exhibit Wins Fair Award — The 
U.S. Agricultural Exhibit received a gold 
medal for being the best International 
Exhibit at the German Food Fair held in 
Munich September 25 to October 5. The 
award was presented by the Business- 
men’s Association of Munich. More than 
44 nations were represented with exhi- 
bits at the Fair. The U. S. exhibit fea- 
tured the high quality food available to 
meet German import needs, and displayed 
dried, frozen, and canned fruits and 
juices, poultry, wheat, corn, rice, honey, 
frozen foods and prepared mixes. The 
exhibit was the 31st presented at an 
international fair as a means of expand- 
ing foreign sales of U. S. farm products 
and was sponsored by USDA in coopera- 
tion with private U. S. trade groups. 
Homer E. Hooks general manager of the 
Florida Citrus Commission, who repre- 
sented the fruit industries, reports that 
8,000 to 10,000 Germans were served 
Florida orange juice and California 
lemonade each day of the exhibit. For 
many of the Germans, he said, it was 
their fist taste of citrus and they stood in 
long lines waiting to be served. 
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TOMATO IMPORT REGULATION 


A regulation which specifies minimum 
grade and size requirements for tomatoes 
imported into the United States has been 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Beginning Nov. 3, 1958, through 
June 30, 1959, all tomato imports will be 
limited to U. S. No. 3, or better grade, 
1-7/8 inches minimum diameter, the same 
as regulations in effect for domestic ship- 
ments of Florida tomatoes. The regula- 
tion will not apply to imports of 60 
pounds or less. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Sts., S.W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following 
equipment: 


CANNED PEARS—Bartlett, halves in 
heavy sirup, Grade B, Choice, from 1958 
crop, commercial labels. 800 cases 6/10’s 
and 400 cases 24/2%’s for delivery to 
Seattle, Wash. Opening date November 7, 
1958. 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE — Grade A, 
Fancy, from 1958 crcp, commercial labels. 
900 cases 12/3cyl. for delivery to Seattle, 
Wash. Opening date November 7, 1958. 


BALTIMORE ADVERTISING 
TAXES UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Maryland’s highest court last week 
ruled Baltimore’s advertising taxes un- 
constitutional because they impede the 
freedom of the press, affirming a Circuit 
Court ruling of unccnstitutionality hand- 
ed down last July. The Court of Appeals 
struck down the two City Ordinances, one 
of which imposed a 4 percent salestax on 
the purchaser of newspaper, radio, tele- 
vision, and billboard advertising, and the 
other levied a 2 percent gross tax on pro- 
ceeds from such sales. The Court ruled 
that 90 to 95 percent of the tax was im- 
posed upon newspapers and radio and 
television stations, and were, therefore, 
not ordinary or general, as claimed by 
the City, but were singular in kind. The 
taxes went into effect last January 1 but 
have since been repealed by the City 
Council effective January 1, 1959. The 
ruling means that the City must now re- 
fund more than $1,500,000. 

Upon advice of counsel “THE CAN- 
NING TRADE” did not impose this tax 
upon its advertisers. 


Self Warming Can—In France, a safe, 
many purpose, self warming can has been 
put on the market by Establissements 
Panimex of Paris. The can has a double 
shell containing a heat source that re- 
quires only a simple turn of the wrist 
to heat up the can to 90 degrees centi- 
grade in 20 minutes. No exterior source 
of heat is needed and according to the in- 
ventor, there is no risk of fire, and the 
self warming can is suitable for all out- 
door needs. 
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A completely new Selectrol Automatic 
Checkweighing Machine is announced by 
The Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. The manufacturer states that this 
new Selectrol—known as Model #1206— 
offers the very latest proven engineering 
and electronic developments. 


The machine is capable of speeds up to 
120 weighings per minute with accu- 
racies of two-tenths of one percent. 
Greater speeds at lower accuracies—and 
greater accuracies at lower speeds—are 
possible. The manufacturer reports that 
these Checkweighers have been. field 
tested, and are currently in use on food 
production lines. 


SPECIAL FLOOR FOR 
CANNING PLANTS 


Specially designed for canning and 
freezing floors is Stonpach, an acid, 
water, and grease resistant material 
which may be used either for patching or 
as a complete overlay. 


Harder and tougher than ordinary con- 
crete, Stonpach holds up under the 
toughest conditions. It is designed for 
use on canning and freezing plant floors 
where strenuous operating conditions 


EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


For further information about new 
equipment on this page write: The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md. 


quickly break down and destroy ordinary 
flooring materials. 


Stonpach may be applied to a floor al- 
ready in use—and it is not affected by 
wet conditions! An extra feature is that 
it has a curing time of only 24 hours, 
thus keeping shut-down time to a mini- 
mum. 


BUILDING GLASS AVAILABLE 
FOR CANNERIES 


A new prefabricated curtain wall sys- 
tem which makes it possible to construct 
buildings that “control” the sun is now 
available for canneries. 


Known as Thinlite, the new panel sys- 
tem incorporates all of the structural 
members and basic sun-controlling glass 
tile to enclose a building. Built-in prisms 
in the two-inch thick, hollow, glass tile 
control the sun by rejecting solar heat 
during critical sun positions while at the 
same time transmitting cool, ground- 
reflected daylight. This makes air-condi- 
tioning more ceonomical, while providing 
insulation during cold weather. 


The Thinlite glass tile are assembled at 
the factory into aluminum-framed 2 x 4 
feet or 2 x 5 feet panels. The panels are 
installed on the job site by fastening 
them to vertical aluminum struts and 
interlocking them with a single tool—a 
simple screwdriver. Weather protection 


A new development on the Burt Simplex 
Twin Piston Filler is the standard unit 
with traveling spouts which follow the 
containers without stopping the con- 
tainer. This unit has many applications 
in filling the frozen and prepared foods 
for it will handle aluminum pans, trays 
and TV-Tray Dinners; and numerous 
sizes of standard consumer pack frozen 
food cartons. For additional information 
contact The Canning Trade. ; 


is provided by double-gasketing the entire 
system with both hard and soft Neoprene. 

The basic glass panels are available in 
solar-selecting light green, rice paper 
white and golden yellow. Special panels 
are also available in porcelain enamel in 
a wide range of colors, and in ceramic- 
face glass in ten colors. The availability 
of these special panels gives the architect 
more freedom of design and color expres- 
sion, and offers possibility of a wide 
range of color accents. Fixed or movable 
windows in standard aluminum frames to 
fit the system are provided for vision 
strips. 

For further 
Canning Trade. 


information write the 


This Automatic Carton-Tape-Sealer, shown here, is a com- 
It receives filled cases from a 
vravity conveyor, indexes the cases; folds all top flaps and 
applies gummed tape to join the top flaps of the container. Rolls 
extended ends of tape over end panels for complete “single-strip- 
sealing”. Full information may be acquired from the General 


plete, self-contained machine. 


Corrugated Machinery Co., Inc., Palisades Park, New Jersey. 
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New 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation—President John C. Swift has an- 
nounced that the Fall meeting of the 
Association’s Board of Directors will be 
held in the Bel Air Room of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Friday, November 
7, when final plans for the 52nd Exhibit 
of canning machinery and supplies, and 
other various National Convention fea- 
tures and programs will be presented and 
discussed by committee chairmen. 


Minute Maid Corporation—Harry T. 
Zoll, since 1936 Central Florida salesman 
for the company, has been appointed 
Florida sales coordinator for Minute Maid 
and Snow Crop frozen concentrates for 
the entire State with headquarters in 
Orlando. William J. Hoelle, national 
frozen foods sales manager, has been 
named general manager of the Hi-C Di- 
vision, replacing Niles A. Foster, who 
will be retained by the company as a sales 
consultant. George R. Roberts, national 
sales manager of the Hi-C Division con- 
tinues in that capacity under Mr. Hoelle. 


Old Grimes Canning Company, Grimes, 
Iowa—Fred Hauser, formerly with Mon- 
arch Foods, Ackley, Iowa, has joined the 
Old Grimes Sales Department, Fred T. 
Wright, general manager, reports. 


Institutional Grocers Dates—The An- 
nual Convention of the National Institu- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association pre- 
viously scheduled to be held in Los An- 
geles, will be held at the Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, January 26 to 28, 1959. 


Sam Bird, with 12 years experience as 
a buyer for A & P, has joined the Cherry 
Producers Marketing Cooperative, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, as assistant manager 
in charge of field operations. Mr. Bird is 
a graduate of Cornell University with a 
degree in agricultural economics. 


Gene Stedman, who made his bow to the 
industry as assistant in the office of the 
secretary of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, and who some two or three years 
ago joined the Wisconsin firm of Country 
Gardens, Inc., has entered a hospital for 
observation and treatment of an ailment 
that hasn’t as yet been fully diagnosed, 
Get well cards will reach him at Colum- 
bia Hospital, 3321 N. Maryland Avenue 
(the home touch), Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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TRI-STATE CONVENTION 
HOTEL CHANGED 


The hotel of the Annual Fall 
Meeting of the Tri-State Packers 
Association has been changed from 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel to the 
Ben Franklin (Philadelphia), ac- 
cording to advice from Jack Rue, 
secretary. The dates remain the 
same, Monday and Tuesday, De- 
cember 1 and 2, with the banquet 
and entertainment winding up the 
affair on Tuesday evening. 


Flotill Products Company, Stockton, 
California, has appointed Harold T. Mc- 
Kinnon, West Central regional sales rep- 
resentative. Mr. McKinnon and his fam- 
ily make theii home in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. 


Corn Products Sales Company—T. C. 
Clawson has been named sales manager 
of the Central Division with headquarters 
in Chicago, covering the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. Mr. Clawson, with the 
company 28 years, moves up from assist- 
ant sales manager of the Divisicn. 


Foremost-Carnation Form Unit—Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc. of Jacksonville, Florida, 
and Carnation Company of Los Angeles, 
California, have formed a new corpora- 
tion to be known as Dairy Foods, Ine. 
of Oakland, California, for the purpose 
of granting non-exclusive licenses for the 
use of their patented instant milk manu- 
facturing processes. 


Chun King Sales plans a “Double the 
Impact” campaign for its American- 
Oriental foods over the next 12 months. 
Designed to reach practically every home 
in 26 of the Nation’s largest markets, 
plus 4 out of 5 homes in the smaller mar- 
kets, the campaign media will be a bal- 
ance of magazines, newspaper, and net- 
work radio, and will be handled by the 
J. Walter Thompson Agency out of Chi- 
cago. Over $2,250,000 will be spent in the 
effort. Chun King found that its cam- 
paign of last year increased its sales 
volume 35 percent over the previous year, 
warranting the expenditure, 
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Continental Can Company — D. B. 
Wiesley, general manager of production 
engineering since 1955, has been appoint- 
ed director of staff of Continental’s Metal 
Division, it is announced by R. L. Perin, 
division executive vice president, to whom 
Mr. Wiesley will report. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—John F. 
Connelly, chairman and president, has 
announced that the company has _ pur- 
chased 150,000 shares of its common stock 
at $24.50 per share. The purchase was 
made from CEM Securities Corporation 
at a price substantially below the de- 
preciated book value and represents over 
12 percent of the common shares out- 
standing. It is anticipated that the stock 
will be held in the treasury for either 
retirement or for future acquisition. 


National Can Corporation—George C. 
Elmberger, most recently cordinator of 
wages and salaries for the company, has 
been made director of industrial engi- 
neering and will exercise functional con- 
trol over the company’s corporate In- 
custrial Engineering Department, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Elmberger 
will be succeeded by Ceasar Boone, who 
has been transferred from, the Atlantic 
Division’s industrial relations office, 
where he was a job analyst. 


William TT. Brady, president of the 
newly organized Corn Products Company, 
a concern formed by the merging of he 
Corn Products Refining Company and } e 
Best Foods, Inc., was in San Fran- 
cisco recently to meet with company ex- 
ecutives, customers and suppliers. He 
said the company was anxious to do more 
manufacturing in California where Best 
operates a plant in San Francisco ani! 
the Skippy peanut butter plant in subur- 
ban Alameda. 


DEATHS 

John S. Souder, 76, formerly with the 
Greenfield Packing Company, Greenfieli, 
Indiana, and a past president of th: 
Indiana Canners Association, died 
Greenfield on October 1. Mr. Souder ha:! 
been very active in association affair: 
and served as a member of the Board c¢° 
Directors of National Canners Associi- 
tion in 1923-25 and 1932-34, was on the 
Association’s Definitions and Standard: 
Committee 1924-32, and was chairman 0: 
the Tomato Section in 1927. 
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RESEARCH 


“Darrow” Blackberry Introduced 
At Geneva 


A new variety of blackberry was intro- 
duced and named at the 40th annual 
meeting of the New York State Fruit 
Testing Association held at Geneva 
recently. The new berry is to be known 
as the “Darrow” in honor of Dr. George 
M. Darrow who, prior to his retirement 
in 1956, was in charge of the small fruit 
breeding program of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Doctor Darrow was 
present when the new blackberry was 
named. 


Describing the new introduction, pro- 
fessor George L. Slate, Cornell small 
fruit breeder at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva, stated that Darrow originated 
from a cross made in 1940 between a 
seedling known as N. Y. No. 15826 and a 
Station introduction of 1950 named 
Hedrick. Both parents came from a cross 
between Eldorado and Brewer, old-time 
commercial varieties. 


The seedling which was later to be 
named Darrow was selected in 1946 be- 
cause of its outstanding characteristics. 
It began fruiting as a selection in 1950. 
Small lots of plants have been distributed 


by the Fruit Testing Association as N.Y. 
24338 since the fall of 1956. 

In 1950, when Darrow first fruited as a 
selection, it was noted as “promising” and 
“one of the best selections”, comments 
Professor Slate. It has been outstanding 
and the best blackberry in the Station 
plantings every year since then. 

Darrow is notable for its vigor, regular 
and heavy production, firmness, and 
general good quality. The berries are 
large, measuring one inch in length and 
three-fourths inch wide. They begin 
ripening in late July, with Eldorado, and 
continue over a long period. In fact, fresh 
fruit was available at the time of the 
Association meeting on September 18th. 

The plants of Darrow appear hardier 
than those of most blackberry selections 
and varieties growing at the Experiment 
Station and bore much heavier crops in 
1957 and,,1958 than other sorts which 
suffered winter injury. 

Plants of the Darrow are now available 
from the Fruit Testing Association which 
propagates and distributes new introduc- 
tions developed in the Experiment Sta- 
tion’s extensive fruit breeding program. 


CORNELL CONDUCTING 
RESIDUE RESEARCH 


A pesticide residue research program 
has been inaugurated at Cornell’s Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations at Ithaca 
and Geneva, New York, to aid growers 
and food processors in meeting recent 
federal legislation defining safe limits of 
residues of these chemicals. 


Based on the results of this coordinated 
program, all recommendations for the use 
of pesticidal chemicals are checked with 
regard to residues which may be expected 
at harvest. 


The Extension Service of the College of 
Agriculture recommends only those pest 
control chemicals which, when used on 
food crops according to specific directions, 
will not leave residues in excess of the 
federal tolerances. 


Both chemical tests and biological as- 
say methods are being employed in the 
project. Bioassays, using the common 
fruit fly, are employed to check certain 
chemical tests and in cases where no 
satisfactory methods are available or are 
too time-consuming. 


At Ithaca attention is focused chiefly 
on residues on fruits and vegetables for 
the fresh market and on forage crops and 
resultant products, such as meat, milk 
and eggs. At Geneva residues in or on 
fruits and vegetables to be used for pro- 
cessing and their resulting processed 
foods are studied. 


@ Threshes tender peas 
and lima beans clean- 
ly — and with a mini- 
mum of damage. 


@ Eliminates costly haul- 
ing of vines to and from 
stationary viner units. 


@ Mobility enables the com- 
bine to be operated effi- 
ciently throughout entire 
harvest season. 


@ May be transported at high 
speeds on the highway. 


Labor cost drastically reduced. 


Rugged construction. 


@ Large capacity. 


Complete with power unit. 
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Now is the time to consider the many advantages of adding 

- Scott Combines to existing threshing facilities and replacing costly 
worn-out equipment. The Combine has been used successfully in actual 

- field operation for the past five years. Users are located in practically 

‘all major pea and lima bean producing areas. Write or wire today for 
complete details and price information. 


“1224 KINNEAR ROAD, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


PEAS= 
Lima Beans! 
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Canco’s nationwide 
study of the 

Summer market for 
Juices and Juice Drinks 


—the only single source to cover the total market 
for all juices and non-carbonated drinks! 


In this 28-page report @ size and nature of market 
you will find all the 
stideduamiiiabioaiien @ types and uses of juices and drinks served 


your future marketing @ when served and by whom 


trategy, including: 
strategy, including @ principal forms and flavors 
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American Can Company 
Dept. SP, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me your new 28-page juice study 
“Summer Servings in Urban American Homes” 


NAME 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Spot Inquiry Improves — Strong Tomato 
Undertone — Active Demand For Peas — 
Other Vegetables Strong Down The Line — 
Fish Mostly Unchanged — Citrus Nearing 
Cleanup Stage — Fruits Firm At Lists. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., October 24, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Canned foods 
buyers are beginning to become more 
alert to the implications of the strong 
market in canner hands on a number of 
items and inability to make full coverage 
from favored suppliers in some instances 
where supplemental buying is becoming 
necessary. This is bringing a_ better 
volume of spot inquiry into the market, 
and is accentuating the new status of 
“sellers’ market” on a number of items. 
On an over-all basis, the canned foods 
price structure may be said to be steadily 
firming. 


THE OUTLOOK — Many buyers who 
had decided to forget additional canned 
foods replacements until after year-end 
inventories are expected to come back to 
the market sooner to cover anticipated 
early 1959 needs as a result of the con- 
tinuing tightening supply position in 
many lines. In most instances, distribu- 
tors are studying the supply and price 
status of competitive items as a guide to 
near-term inventory and merchandising 
planning. This applies particularly to 
traditionally low-priced items. With the 
10-cent standard vegetable item out of 
the picture, dealers’ next best bet is a 
staple that can be retailed at two for 25c, 
even if this involves a tightening in nor- 
mal mark-up. 


TOMATOES — A steady to strong 
undertone prevailed in the canned tomato 
market throughout the week, with prices 
holding unchanged at previous levels. In 
some quarters, buyers are more prone to 
consider 2%s where they cannot get 303s 
in the quantity desired or at what they 
consider the “right” price. The 2% has 
been relatively ignored by many buyers 
for some time. 


PEAS—Demand for standards remains 
active, and eastern canners are holding 
standard 4s and pod run Alaska 3038s 
firm at $1.20, with standard pod run 
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sweets still available at $1.15. Fancy 1- 
sieve Alaskas are strong at $2.50, with 
extra standard 2-sieve at $1.75, all f.o.b. 


Tri-State canneries. In the midwest, 
standard ungraded sweets can still be 
picked up at $1.10, it is reported, but the 
market is strengthening. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Standard 
corn is becoming increasingly difficult to 
locate, and extra standards are also 
tightening, with demand now beginning 
to broaden on fancy. Prices are strong 
... Canners are booking fancy new pack 
spinach in Maryland at $1.40 on 303s and 
$2.00 on 24%s... Lima bean offerings are 
on the short side as packing ends. Fancy 
tiny 308s are strong at $2.50, with small 
at $2.10 and medium at $1.70. On extra 
standards, all-green hold at $1.50, with 
mixed green and whites at $1.40 . 
Canners are strong at full list on green 
and wax beans, with a better demand 
noted .. . Pumpkin is also on the strong 
side, with demand expanding and canners 
firm at list prices 


SALMON —A steady to strong market 
rules on all grades of salmon in the 
Northwest, with export buying still pro- 
viding upward pressures on prices. New 
trade buying in this area has been light, 
however, most’ distributors having 
covered their private label needs from 
regular supply sources at opening price 
levels. 


SARDINES—tThere is no change re- 
ported in the price basis in Maine, and 
canner holdings remain on the short side. 
Recent price unsettlement in California, 
combined with a larger supply in that 
area, has developed renewed interest in 
1s ovals from the coast. 


TUNA—While new buying in tuna has 
tapered off, the market remains firmly 
held in both California and the North- 
west. Canners are firm at list, and are 
not receptive to under-the-market bids. 


CITRUS—With Florida canners near- 
ing the cleanup stage in moving out un- 
sold portions of the past season’s pack, 
some sellers have modified their price 
protection policies through protecting 
buyer only to date of shipment on seller’s 
own decline. Current offerings are 
generally limited to orange juice 2s, 
which command $1.50, and 46-ounce 
grapefruit juice, which is offered in a 
limited way at $3.10. Fancy citrus salad 
308s can still be had at $2.75, but the 
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market for grapefruit sections is largely 
nominal, reflecting canners’  sold-up 
position. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — While 
buyers are still in the market for Cali- 
fornia and Northwestern fruits to round 
out their assortments, canners are not 
pushing sales. With sellers firm at list 
buyers realize that any drive for addi- 
tional supplies would inevitably push 
prices higher. At the moment, therefore, 
new business is relatively light, with dis- 
tributors working against earlier season 
purchases and deferring consideration of 
additional replacements until after the 
turn of the year when the total unsold 
supply position of canners can be more 
clearly ascertained and possibly a trad- 
ing basis established. No changes in 
canner lists were reported during the 
week. 


OTHER FRUITS — Moderate buying 
interest continues in red sour pitted 
cherries, with the market getting a little 
additional statistical strength with the 
NCA report showing that canner hold- 
ings on Oct. 1 were only 1,899,891 cases, 
against 2,409,418 cases a year earlier. 
Canners are showing firm price views, 
both in the Midwest and the East... A 
little more interest is also developing in 
apple sauce, some distributors feeling 
that relatively high prices for some other 
fruits may be reflected in greater con- 
sumer interest in apple products. Canner 
prices hold steady ... Cranberry sauce 
demand continues on ‘the upturn, with 
quotations steady at previous levels. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Waiting It Out — Demand For 
Seasonal Items—A Strong Fruit Picture—- 
Difficult Pumpkin — Corn Looking Up — 
Heavy California Tomato Packs Hanging 
Over Market — Good Kraut Sales — Pew 
Problem—Awaiting New Citrus. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., October 23, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Canned 
created little excitement in Chicago thi: 
past week as the trade have been content 
to take things easy and see what happens. 
Outside of the usual seasonable interest 
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in such items as pumpkin, sweet potatoes 
and cranberry sauce, activity was on the 
routine side. There were no changes in a 


very strong fruit picture and very little. 


offered on the open market. Shipments 
reaching this market consist primarily of 
instructions against previous commit- 
ments as buyers are finding little of in- 
terest on today’s spot lists. Cocktail 
usually comes in for additional attention 
at this time of the season and this year 
is no exception. Higher prices and pro- 
rated deliveries on Cling peaches is 
creating more business on cocktail which 
means a boost in prices could come 
shortly. 


In the vegetable line Wisconsin canners 
are slowly pushing corn prices to higher 
levels and $1.55 on fancy 303s will soon 
represent the market. Lower prices on 
sweet peas have not produced the addi- 
tional movement canners had hoped for 
and the problem of over production still 
is with us. West Coast offerings of toma- 
toes and tomato products remain on the 
sloppy side although local canners are 
holding firm on unsold stocks. The pack 
of pumpkin slowed down to a walk all of 
a sudden and Midwest canners now feel 
they will be short on deliveries instead of 
having a surplus to sell as they had 
hoped. Other items such as beans, beets 
and carrots are unchanged with prices 
holding firm. 


Florida canners are very close to 
another pack of citrus and it will come 
none too soon as the trade here are scrap- 
ing bottom insofar as supplies are con- 
cerned and the pack will come upon a 
very bare market. 


PUMPKIN—Chicago distributors have 
not been hesitant about buying pumpkin 
and now find buying additional supplies 
is somewhat more difficult. Many local 
canners report supplies of raw stock have 
dwindled off to just about nothing which 
comes as a disappointment to all con- 
cerned as the movement to date has been 
excellent. Prices have ranged from $1.05 
to $1.10 on 303s, $1.55 to $1.57% for 2%4s 
and $5.25 to $5.50 on tens. 


CORN—Canners are in a strong posi- 
tion and the trade are not quibbling about 
prices. Currently, fancy grade is bring- 
ing $1.50 for 303s and $8.75 for tens but 
more than one canner has already an- 
nounced a price of $1.55 effective the 1st 
of November. Buyers have also been con- 
vinced of the shortage of lower grades 
and are making an effort to get under 
cover somewhere on extra standard which 
they have been able to do on cream style 
but whole kernel has proven a much 
tougher problem. If there is any stand- 
ard corn unsold canners have done an ex- 


cellent job of hiding it because nothing is 
offered here from local sources. 


TOMATOES — Distributors just 
haven’t shown the proper interest in to- 
matoes but so far this attitude has not 
changed the firm prices on current offer- 
ings. Standard ones are no lower than 
$1.02% while 303s are held at $1.40 with 
an occasional offering of $1.35. Extra 
standards in the same sizes are selling at 
$1.15 and anywhere from $1.55 to $1.65 
for 303s. Left over stocks in distributors 
hands of cheap southern tomatoes and the 
weak position of California standards 
appears to be the stumbling block to 
current sales. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — California 
offerings also continue to hang heavy 
over this market creating a problem for 
local eanners which is not to their liking. 
Good fancy tomato juice is now generally 
offered at $2.40 in 46 oz. tins and the 
trade still don’t have much confidence. 
Tomato catsup however, appears to be 
holding firm and could move higher a 
little later on the strength of higher 
prices already announced by canners of 
advertised brands. Fancy grade is held 
at $1.75 for 14 oz. and $10.75 for tens 
with extra standard at $1.55 and $9.50. 


KRAUT—Sales have been very good 
on this item as the recent break in prices 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED WOMPANY 


WESTMINSTER. MD 
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appears to have stimulated the trade to 
action. It’s probably because the average 
buyer felt the current lower prices would 
not be available very long and he was 
quick to act. However, there has been no 
indication of any effort to push prices 
back to levels that prevailed before the 
break. Fancy grade is selling readily at 
$1.07% for 303s, $1.45 for 2%s and $4.95 
for tens. 


PEAS—Local canners are still tussling 
with the problem of how to pep up the 
movement of peas as a lot of peas will 
have to be eaten if the industry is to 
avoid another burdensome carryover. 
However, today’s bargain prices have not 
done the job as yet although higher prices 
on fancy corn and beans might be very 
helpful. At the moment, fancy ungraded 
sweet peas are offered at $1.30 in 308 tins 
with extra standard at $1.20 and stand- 
ards at $1.10. 


APPLESAUCE—Here is another in- 
stance where bargain prices have not 
stimulated the trade into buying as they 
should. Fancy grade is listed from all 
areas at $1.25 for 303s and $6.75 for tens 
and this is cheap food when compared to 
all other fruit items. Buying is routine 
at the moment but could step up sharply 
as West Coast fruits become scarcer and 
probably higher priced. 


CITRUS — The trade are eagerly 
awaiting first offerings from the new 
pack of citrus although generally this 
market shows little interest in sugar 
added juice. This year will be an excep- 
tion as warehouse stocks are at a mini- 
mum and need badly to be replenished. 
The Florida crop is late which only in- 
tensifies the problem. Present quotations 
do not mean much as few canners have 
anything to offer anyhow. In any event, 
orange juice is listed at $3.80 with 
blended at $3.65 and grapefruit juice at 
$3.15. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Ever since 
pro-rated deliveries were announced on 
Cling peaches the trade have been scram- 
bling trying to find additional supplies in 
other directions. However, this has 
proven to be a difficult task and few buy- 
ers have had any success. The pear pack 
is still not finished but in this case also 
it looks like there may be some pro-rating 
or at least some substitution of counts. 
Short deliveries are obvious in the case 
of prune plums as Northwest canners are 
going to come up with one of the shortest 
packs on record. Not a buyer hesitated to 
confirm his sap commitments in full when 
opening prices where announced despite 
much higher prices. Cocktail is moving 
very well although the trade would like 
to cover on additional tens and can’t. 
Prices are based at $3.40 for choice 2%s 
and $12.70 for tens but another boost in 
the price of shelf sizes is expected. A 
very strong market from every angle. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Packs Largely At An End—Still Packing A 

Few Tomatoes—Spinach Moving—Asparagus 

Stocks — Fruits Generally Strong — Salmon 
Pack Improves On Late Run. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., October 23, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The active can- 
ning season in California is now largely 
at an end, with operations centered 
largely on tomatoes and with these con- 
fined to a comparatively few plants. The 
canning of olives will get under way ina 
few weeks but this is confined to a few 
districts and to a comparatively few 
operators. Packs in general are below 
those of last year in size but with the 
exception of apricots the trade is fairly 
well supplied. There have been carry- 
overs of some items, especially in fruits 
and tomatoes, from last season but these 
are not causing much concern, with con- 
sumption speadily on the increase. 


DRY BEANS — The California dry 
bean market has been a rather mixed one 
during the week, with general trading 
and movement showing an increase. Har- 
vesting of the new crop is now rated as 
about 85 per cent completed, with no loss 
as yet by rain. Canners are commencing 
to anticipate requirements for the new 
season and have paid up to $8.45 per 100 
pounds for U.S. No. 1 Small whites, or 
10 cents to 15 cents higher than a week 
earlier. Some sales of Pink beans suit- 
able for canning are reported at $7.40 per 
100 pounds. The index number of Cali- 
fornia dry bean prices for the week ended 
October 15th advanced 1.1. points to 186.3 
compared with 181.6 a year earlier. : 


TOMATOES—The canning of toma- 
toes is still on in most districts but some 
of the larger plants have closed down for 
the season, taking this action when they 
accepted the tonnage they contracted for. 
Early in the month processors had taken 
delivery of two million tons of tomatoes, 
with another half million tons in sight. 
There have been no rains as yet to put 
an end to harvesting. The tonnage to 
date is well over last season’s total and 
some tomatoes will go unharvested. 
Prices are difficult to pin down but sales 
are reported at $2.60 for No. 2\%s fancy 
and $1.95 for this size in standard, with 
the usual advance for featured brands. 
Sales of tomato juice are reported at 
$1.10 for No. 2, $2.40 for 46-oz. and $4.80 
for No. 10, with some featured brands 
slightly higher. 


SPINACH—Spinach has been moving 
quite freely of late with the outlook that 
the carryover into the new season will be 
smaller than in recent years. Prices are 
firm and sales of fancy have been made 
during the week at $1.00 for 8-oz., $1.40 
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for No. 303, $2.00 for No. 2% and as high 
as $5.60 for No. 10. Featured brands are 
priced slightly higher in some instances. 


ASPARAGUS—Holdings of asparagus 
by California canners totaled 2,163,206 
actual cases as of October Ist, according 
to a report by the Canners League of 
California. This was made up of 1,245, 
943 cases of white asparagus and 917,263 
cases of All-Green. These figures are 
actual cases and when reduced to a 24/2 
basis amounted to 1,870,360 cases. The 
largest single holdings of both white and 
all-green are in the No. 300 size, with the 
picnic size the next in line. An improved 
movement is expected during the next 
few months when the rainy season cuts 
into the supply of fresh vegetables. Most 
items in green tipped and white in the 
No. 300 size are available at $3.00 a 
dozen, with all-green ranging in price 
from $3.50 for Colossal to $3.40 for 
Large. 


PRUNES—Canned dried prunes have 
become increasingly popular in recent 
years, along with prune juice, and this 
year’s higher prices on the dried item in 
its regular style have brought out higher 
prices on the canned item. An advertised 
brand of stewed dried prunes in glass is 
quoted at $2.60 for No. 303 and $4.20 for 
No. 2%, with juice in tin in the No. 211 
size quoted at $1.65. 


PLUMS — De Luxe purple plums of 
Pacific Northwest pack are making an 
appearance in the California market with 
buffet offered at $1.42% and No. 2%s at 
$3.40. Glass pack is priced at $2.65 for 
No. 303 and $3.75 for No. 2%s. 


PEACHES — Prices on yellow cling 
peaches of California pack have been ad- 
vanced by some operators in recent weeks, 
with a nationally advertised brand now 
quoted as follows: No. 303, $2.20; No. 
2%, $3.25, and buffet, $1.40. Shipping 
instructions have speeded up of late with 
some of the larger firms, indicating a fir- 
mer market. 


APPLESAUCE — The canned arple- 
sauce market has firmed up quite notice- 
ably of late, with the opening of schools 
contributing to the showing. Some apple- 
sauce was carried over from last season 
but this has since been disposed of. 
Prices have remained unchanged in re- 
cent months. 


SALMON—The salmon canning season 
in Alaska has come to an end with the 
final heavy run of fish running the total 
to more than half a million cases more 
than the pack last year and just topping 
the pack of 1956. The total pack 
amounted to 2,989,290 cases made up as 
follows: King salmon, 51,114 cases; red, 
491,890; pink, 1,583,198; chum, 78,891, 
and coho, 104,197. Sales have been quite 
heavy, with early shipments in keeping. 
Canners report that red halves and co- 
hoes in all sizes are closely sold up. 
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STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. La... 963,301 1,058,809 
Pack t0 Oct. 395,494 347,285 
Supply to 1,358,795 1,406,094 
Shipments during Sept. .... 266,847 301,683 

CANNED APPLESAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 

1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. 2,357,876 1,836,446 
Supply 5,841,940 6,221,121 
Shipments during Sept. .... 1,671,194 1,705,896 
Deb, 4,170,746 4,515,225 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 


1958-59 


Carryover, July 1... 200,845 104,596 
Pack 3,604,022 2,746,314 
Supply 3,804,867 2,850,910 
Shipments to Oct. 1 ............ 1,395,448 951,019 
Stocks, 2, 409,419 899, 891 


WISCONSIN CORN PACK 


The Wisconsin Canners Association re- 
ports the 1958 corn pack for the State 
totals 6,755,063 cases of all sizes. On the 
basis of standard cases of 24/303’s the 
pack was 7,188,752 cases or 27.2 percent 
less than last year’s pack on that basis. 
On an actual case basis the pack is 26.6 
percent below last year. On the actual 
case basis the pack amounted to 
4,661,000 cases of whole kernel golden, 
1,855,566 cases creamstyle golden, 160,- 
932 cases whole kernel white, and 77,564 
cases of creamstyle white. Corn was 
canned this year by 40 companies in 59 
plants in Wisconsin. 
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FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 
Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
CANNED CITRUS 


(Basis s) 
10/12/57 10/11/58 


Grapefruit Juice 1,853,881 789,909 
Orange Juice ........ 1,143,272 835,856 
Combination Juice die 419,098 133,459 
3,416,251 1,759,224 
Grapefruit Section =a 501,364 458,807 
Tangerine Juice ...... 7_ 148,291* 9,129* 
Citrus Salad 217,064** 133,674** 


*Includes Tangerine Blends. 
**Includes Orange Sections. 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


10/12/57 10/11/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
4,923 11,077 3,404 7,659 
1,262 2,839 658 1,480 
548 1,645 283 850 
4,372 2,678 
19,933 12,667 


NORTHWEST FRUIT PACKS 


PEACHES—The 1958 Northwest pack 
of canned freestone peaches amounted to 
1,348,371 actual cases or 1,130,282 cases 
basis 24/2%’s, slightly over three times 
greater than the 1957 pack and 5 percent 
less than the record 1956 pack of 1,421,455 
actual cases, according to a report of the 
Northwest Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion. The distribution of the pack re- 
mained fairly constant with 58 percent of 
the actual cases packed in 24/2%’s and 30 
percent in the 303 size. 


PURPLE PLUMS — The 1958 North- 
west pack of canned purple plums 


amounted to 1,102,624 actual cases or 
936,225 cases 24/2% basis, a slight 5 per- 
cent above the small 1957 pack of 893,- 
257 cases basis 24/2%’s. Container size 
distribution showed little change with 42 
percent going into 24/2%’s and 24 per- 
cent in 24/303’s. 


BLACKBERRIES—The 1958 pack of 
canned blackberries for the Northwest 
was 247,179 actual cases or 193,177 stand- 
ard cases of 24/2%’s. This is the largest 
pack since 1953 and 7 percent above last 
year, Container size distribution showed 
147,133 cases of 6/10’s or 60 percent of 
the total. 36 percent of the pack was in 
24/303’s. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—George 
P. O’Brien has been appointed manager 
of can sales for the Middle Atlantic 
Region and will operate from the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Philadelphia. 
Robert J. Siebert, Middle Atlantic 
Regional Sales Manager, who made the 
announcement, says that this is a newly 
created position and Mr. O’Brien will 
work with district sales managers and 
sales representatives in the sale of all 
Crown Can division products. Mark T. 
Concannon has been named manager of 
closure sales for the Middle Atlantic 
Region, another newly created position, 
where he will assist in the sales develop- 
ment of all products of the Closure Divi- 
sion, basing his operation at the com- 
pany’s Philadlphia headquarters. 
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Labels 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.35 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........3.00-3.20 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
o. 8 oz. — 
No. 1 Pic. —_— 
No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, StrincLess, GrEEN 
EAstT 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. ........00 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Cir. 97% 
No. 03 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Gut; Mos BOB: 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 8.00-8.25 
Std., Cat. No. 3038......... 1 0-1.15 
No. 1 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEsST 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.75 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 303 . 0501.55 
--8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std. No. 308 .... 1.35-1.45 
No. 7.75-9.00 
Std., Cut, 1.05-1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1.45 
8.00-8.25 
SouTH 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., No. 
Std., No. 303 
o. 10 
Fey., Wh. G 
o. 10 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308............ 1.77% 
o. 9.75 
No. 10 . 8.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
REANS, LIMA 
East 


Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308 ................2.50 


Mip-Wesr 
Fey., Gr., No. 
No 


Small, No. 303 


No. 10 — 
Med., No. 303 —— 
No. 10 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., 8 
No. 363 1.20 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Diced, 90-1.00 
No. 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303 1.20 
No. 6.00 


CANNED FOOD 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
EAst 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
BO. BOB 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
Io. BOS 1.30-1.35 
10 8.25-8.50 
No. 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........1.75-1.80 
No. ‘.9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., NO. BOB 1.40-1.50 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 1.50 
No. 303 1.65 
Ma. 20 5-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 0 
0 


No. 10 
Std., No. 303 


No. 10 —— 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 1 8.75-9.00 
o. 10 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
2 sv., 8 oz. 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 
Ex. Std., 2 i. No. 303 
3 sv., "No. 1. 40-1. 50 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 8.50 
No. 7.75-8.00 


Pod 
East SWEETS 


Fey., Run, No. 303........1. 45 
No. 9.00 
Ex. Sta, 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 
1 sv., No. 10 


-80 
1.10-1.171%4 

Mip-WeEst SWEETS 

Fey., 3 sv., No. 303............1.50-1.6214 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 

No. 10 8.00-8.25 


Uncraded, No. 


8.00-8.50 
Ungraded, No. 3038 1.20 
N 10 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., 
East, Fey., No. 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fcey., No. 308 ............ 1. rk 
1.4 


No. 4.95 
N.Y, Fes 1.60 
No. 5.40 


Tr i-State, 


No. 10 


Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2% 
No. 10 5.75 

Calif, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 


SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 oz. 


No. 2% 2.60 
9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES (Nominal) 
TrI-STATES 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.65-1.75 
2.50-2.65 
-50-8.00 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 2% 2.20 
7.25 
1.90 
o. 10 10.00 
std., -1.20 
51.65 
2u 2.60 
8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.02% 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
Calif., S.P., No. 1.75 
10 9.75 
oO. 1. 80-1.95 
No. 6.25-6.50 
No. 10 7.15 
Tens, Std., No. BOB 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Calif., Fey.» 
08.75 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 1.75 > 
No. 10 10.75 
10.50 
TOMATO PASTE yng Case) 
No. 10 (per doz. ry 26%..11.00-11. 25 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 80%... 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Mid-West, Ircy., 1.045, 
No. 1 1.05 
No. 10 6.75 
Bid. 1.006, NO. 1.05 
No. 10 .... 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., No. 303 1.2 
No. 1 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
10 7.50 
(Nominal) 
15.75 
Choice, 
13.85 
oO. 12.10 
13.20 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.........04 4.60 
No. 0 15.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308 ........ 2.25-2.30 
13.00-13.50 
R.A., 5.90-6.00 
No 20.25 
Choice, No 5.70 
18.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.30 
No. 2% 3.65-3.85 
13.50-13.90 
Mo. BOB 2.20-2.30 
No. 2 3.40 
2.70 


PRICES 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 1.75-1.77% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303......2. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 io: 40 
Choice, No. 1.92% 
2% 2.80 
o. 10 9.90 
seas No. 3038 1.80 
2% 2.70 
10 
Pey., No. Bi 
No. 10 11. 
Choice, 2.95-3.10 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
No. 2% ..... 
13.85-14.00 
Choice, No. 3038 2.30-2.35 
No. 212 3. 
12.60-12.75 
Std., No. 303 
3.20-3.25 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2....... 3.071% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
No. 2% 3. 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........000« 2.87% 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 3038..........0008 1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.75-2.80 
No. 10 9.75 
Choice, No. 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
2.25 
46 oz. tin 3.00 
CITRUS BLENDED 
3.65 
GRAPEFRUIT 
, 1.45 
46 oz. 3.10-3.15 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 
Frozen, 6 oz. 35 
12 oz. 4.35 
32 oz. 14.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
2.50-2.60 
Mid: west, Fey., No. 2 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 
46 oz, 
No. 10 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Red, No. 1T ........33.00-35.00 
1 


Mei, Red. No. 1T 
Fink. Tall, No. 1 .. 


2S 
Chum, Tall, No. 1. 


17. 
10.50-11.00 
Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1’ 4.65 
Ovals, 8.00 
6.00 
Maine, % Oil 8.00 
Y% Oil Key Carton 10.50 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 7.75 
Large 7.20 
Medium 6.40 
Small 5.60 
Broken 5.05 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14. 25-16. 00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s ........:000012. 2.00 
Chunks 10.50 


Grated 8.00 


2 

23% 2 SV., NO. 10 

3 sv., No. 303 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 OZ. -95-97% 
= B NO, 10. 

Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., By _ 5.00216.50 
- 

Fey., No. 303 ....1.401.45 
“ 


